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districts, of whose prosperity I have before spoken, ... I do not think either their commercial or agricultural interests likely to be improved under our rule. . . . Their system of administration is, on the whole, mild and paternal. I refer their prosperity to be due ... to the knowledge and almost devotion of the Hindus to agricultural pursuit; to their better understanding, or better practice than us ... in raising towns and villages to prosperity, from the encouragement given to moneyed men, and the introduction of capital ... but above all causes which promote prosperity, is the invariable support given to the village and other native institutions, and to the employment, far beyond what our system permits, of all classes of population.33
The same writer praises the administration of the Mahratta Queen, Ahalya Bai, the internal tranquillity of whose territory was as remarkable as her freedom from foreign attack. The object of her rule was to promote the prosperity of all her subjects; she was said to rejoice when she saw bankers, farmers, merchants and cultivators rise to affluence; she was regarded as the model of good government in Malwa. She built several forts, and constructed a road over the almost perpendicular Vindhya range. Among the princes of her own nation, all would have held it sacrilege to become her enemy, or to fail to defend her from hostile attack.31
The dominions of the Rajah of Berar, another member of the great Mahratta Confederacy, were equally flourishing. European travellers comment on the thriving districts, the industrious people, the fertile soil, the magnificent temples and the greatness of public works.35
From the Mahratta, let us pass to other States. The Reform Pamphlet quotes from a report from Commissions upon the Northwest Provinces, which it might be well to cite :
"In passing through the Rampore territory, we could not fail to notice the high state of cultivation to which it has attained when compared with the surrounding country; scarcely a spot of land is neglected and although the season was by nofitffcans favourable the whole district seemed covered with an abundant harvest. . . . The management of the Nawab Fyz-oolah Kahn is celebrated throughout the country. It was the administration of an enlightened and liberal landlord who devoted his time and attention, and employed his own capital, in promoting the prosperity of the country. When works of magnitude were required . . , the means of
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